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DESCRIPTION OF MORNING, BIRDS, AND
HUNTING THE DEER.

POLY-OLBIQN.     SONG   XIII.

WHEN Phoabus lifts his head out of the winter's

wave,

No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave,
At such time as the year brings on the pleasant

spring,
But hunts-up to the morn the feather'd sylvans

sing:

And m the lower grove, as on the rising knoll,
Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole,
Those quiristers are percht with many a speckled

breast.
Then from her burnisht gate the goodly glittering

east

Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning's

sight :
On which the mirthful quires, with their clear open

throats,

Unto the joyful morn so strain their warbling notes,
That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air
Seems all composed of sounds, about them every-
where.

The throstel, with shrill sharps; as purposely he sung
T' awake the lustless sun ; or chiding, that so long
He was in coming forth, that should the thickets

thrill ;

The woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill;
As nature him had markt of purpose, t' let us see
That from all other birds his tunes should different

be:
For, with their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant

May;

Upon his dulcet pipe the rncrle doth only play.
When in the lower brake, the nightingale hard by,
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply,
As though the other birds she to her tunes ^vould

draw

And, but that nature (by her all-constraining law)
Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite,
They else, alone to hear that charmer of the night,
(The more to use their ears) their voices sure would

spare,

That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare,
As man to set in parts at first had learn'd of her.

To Philomel* the next, the linnet we prefer ;
And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we

then,                                               [wren.

The red-spaiTow, the nope, the red-breast, and the
The yellow-pate; which though she hurt the bloom-
ing tree,

Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she.
And of these chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not

behind,

That hatlrso many sorts descending from her kind.
The tydy for her notes as delicate as'they,
The laughing hecco, then the counterfeiting jay,
Thesofter with theshrill (some hid among the loaves.
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves)

Thus sing away the morn, until the mounting sun
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath

run,
And through the twisted tops of our close covert

creeps
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly

And near to these our thicks, the wild and fright-
ful herds,

Not hearing other noise but this of chattering birds,
Feed fairly on the lawns; both sorts of seasoned deer:
Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there:
The bucks and lusty stags amongst the rascals

strew'd,

As sometime gallant spirits amongst the multitude.

Of all the beasts which we for our venerial name,

Thehartamong the rest, the hunter's noblestgame:

Of which most princely chase sith none did e%r

report,
Or by description touch, t* express that wondrous

sport
(Yet might have well beseem'd th* ancients nobler

songs)

To our old Arden here, most fitly it belongs :
Yet shall she not invoke the muses to her aid ;
But thee, Diana bright, a goddess and a maid:
In many a huge-grown wood, and many a shady

grove,
Which oft hast borne thy bow (great huntress, used

to rove)

At many a cruel beast, and with thy darts to pierce
The lion, panther, ounce, the bear, and tiger fierce;
And following thy fleet game, chaste mighty forest's

queen,
With thy dishevel1 d nymphs attired in youthful

green,
About the lawns hast scour'd, and wastes bothj, far

and near,
Brave huntress; but no beast shall prove thy quarries

here ;

Save those the best of chase, the tall and lusty red,
The stag for goodly shape, and statelmess of head,
Is fitt'st to hunt at force. For whom, when with his

hounds
The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed

grounds
Where harbour'd is the hart; there often from his

feed

The dogs of him do find; or thorough skilful heed,
The huntsman by his slot, or breaking earth, per-
ceives,

On ent'ring of the thick by pressing of the greaves,
Where he had gone to lodge. Now when thehart

doth hear

The often-bellowing hounds to vent his secret leir,
He rousing rusheth out, and through the brakes

doth drive,
As though up by the roots the bushes he would

rive.
And through the cumbrous thicks, as fearfully he

makes,
He with his branched head the tender saplings

shakes,